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PROSPECTUS. 


Tue present period is believed to be particularly auspicious for 
the establishment of a periodical devoted to Music. The public 
have become so far awake to the importance of its cultivation, that 
the authorities of the city of Boston have introduced it, as a branch 
of commop education, into the public schools. Throughout the 
northern and middle States, Music, in its moral and social import- 
ance, is evidently fast rising in the public regard. 

Of all the Fine Arts, Music is the most attractive and pleasing ; 
indeed, it is almost an universal favorite. It is also the most 
accessible. The cultivation of the voice, or the study and practice 
of some instrument, is within the means of every one; and -they 
may be commenced in childhood, and continued at intervals of 
leisure, to the latest period of life, with decided benefit to health, 
and little sacrifice of time. Indeed, they furnish the means of 
relieving the tedium of unemployed leisure, by a most agreeable 
occupation.. Music, too, is the most social of the Arts, and exerts 
the most softening and chastening influence upon the feelings. 
How important then is it, that its cultivation should be extended ; 
in order to modify that self-sufficiency which all allow to be a 
national characteristic; to redeem young men, if possible, from 
dissipated modes of spending their leisure; to bring the youth of 
both sexes together upon a ground which all classes regard as both 
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unexceptionable and altogether agreeable; and to spread through 
all ranks of society a far greater amount of social happiness. 

To promote these important ends, is the object of the subscribers 
in proposing the publication of a musical periodical. They are 
well aware that the task will be arduous, if théy must rely for its 
contents on the resources to be found in this country. There is 
comparatively no musical literature here. Probably ten volumes 
have never been published in the United States, that merit the 
appellation. But in Europe the case is far otherwise. 

It is well known, that most of the first composers and masters 
of the various instruments, are, and have been, Germans. These 
have published many works on the science of music, and on musical 
instruments. Men of literary eminence, too, in that country, have 
written numerous treatises on Music as an Art, exhibiting it in 
every variety of view, and particularly developing its resources for 
human improvement. Such works, as well as musical periodicals, 
histories of Music, and biographies of musical men, are very 
abundant, both in Germany and France. 

One of the editors, Mr. Hach, is a German, and will be regularly 
supplied pot only from that country, but from France and England, 
with the musical periodicals and other valuable works on the subject, 
as they appear. Articles from the English works, and translations 
from the German, French, and Italian, will make up a large part 
of the contents of the Musical Magazine. By thus drawing largely 
from the countries where music has been most cultivated, it is 
believed that the work may be made particularly acceptable to the 
American public. 

The subjects which will be found treated in the Musical Maga- 
zine are the following : 

1, The Theory of Music, embracing the various departments of 
musical science. 

2. Instrumental Music : essays thereon ; together with descriptions 
of the proper character of every musical instrument, as well the 
piano forte, and other parlor instruments, as the various instruments 
of the orchestra. 

3. Vocal Music, in its several departments of solo-singing, chorus- 
singing, and other combinations. This, and the preceding subject, 
will receive very particular attention. 

4. History of Music, and of musical instruments. 

5. Biographical and critical notices of eminent composers, per- 
formers, and authors in musical literature. 
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» 6. Criticisms of musical compositions, and musical performances. 
The method of criticism will be founded on the true principles of 
the art; and it will be conducted in that spirit of candor and mod- 
eration, without which criticism is worse than useless. Indiscrimi- 
nate praise either disgusts him who is the subject of it, or makes 
him vain; and censure, without showing wherein the true principles 
of Music have been transgressed, is ungenerous, and may justly 
excite indignation. In the criticisms of the Musical Magazine, 
due credit will be given to whatever fs commendable; and if 
errors are pointed out, the means of correcting them will, at the 
same time, be shown. 

7. Musical tales, anecdotes, &c. 

8. Poetry, both original and selected, may be expected occasion- 
ally ; especially such as is suitable to be set to music. 

9. Musical news will be collected, both from this hemisphere and 
the other. 

10. Communications on the subject of Music will be thankfully 
received and inserted, always subject to the judgment of the editors. 
Indeed, this paper is intended as a medium for the discussion of 
musical subjects, and for the propagation of ideas and views for the 
promotion of the art among us. 

Such is the general plan of the work. Some of the first members 
of the musical profession, and several literary men of high standing, 
have given the editors assurances of their aid; and they hope that 
their other arrangements will enable them to make the paper worthy 
of the patronage of the public. 

The Masical Magazine will be issued every other Saturday, in 
a neat pamphlet of 16 octavo pages, at $3 per annum, in advance. 


H. THEODOR HACH, 
T. B. HAYWARD. 


THE ORATORIO. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


Tue word Oratorio is now very generally used without any fixed 
definition. By going into the history of this kind of Music, we 
shall best acquire a knowledge of its proper character. 














































The Oratorio. 


We will begin by considering the original meaning of the word: 
It means prayer saloon, especially such as princes and the nobility 
built, in or near their palaces and castles; in short, all praying 
houses or rooms, otherwise called Chapels. They were under the 
supervision of the bishops, and private individuals were not allowed 
to build them, except by their special permission. At a later period, 
all the places where altars or images of the saints were erected, 
were called Oratorios. Prayer was therefore necessary to consti- 
tute an Oratorio. 

When in the sixteenth century the pious Philip of Nery in Italy 
began to convert the people by spiritual discourses, he made use of 
all the means within his reach to make them interesting, and thus 
introduced, besides bodily penance, then still in vogue, music also 
in pious songs. He thus established, in 1574, a clerical order, 
the members of which were called fathers or priests of the Oratorio ; 
who very soon built a prayer-house in Rome for their meetings. 
Music being the chief means of attracting the people to these 
meetings, it became common to say, “ We are going to the 
Oratorio,” even with those who went only to hear the music. 
Nevertheless, it is erroneous to say, as Castil Blaze does in his 
work, “‘de |’Opera en France,” that Philip of Nery was the inventor 
of that species of music, which at a much later period was called 
Oratorio, though it existed much before his time. Equally erro- 
neous is Castil Blaze’s assertion, that the Oratorio was introduced 
by Nery, in imitation of the newly-invented Italian Opera, which 
had very soon become exceedingly popular. Both the Opera and 
the Oratorio had existed in fact long before that time, though not 
in form. Castil Blaze himself informs us, very correctly, that, as 
early as 1480, in Rome, on a transient stage, ‘‘ The Conversion 
of St. Paul” had been enacted, which was in fact nothing else than 
an Oratorio. 

The Oratorios evidently emanated from the ancient Mysteries, 
which used to be represented by pilgrims, and other Christian 
exhibiters, in the streets, churchyards, and churches; and which 
were connected with singing. The subjects were, the life, death, 
resurrection, and ascension, of Jesus Christ; the last judgment, 
&c.; which were represented in a very loose way. The whole 
music to these pantomimes and declamations consisted of inter- 
mixed popular melodies. There were other Mysteries in those 
times, in which dancing and singing were main points. Even the 












The Oratorio. 
order of the flagellants already had songs in different parts of 


their processions. 

These dramatic representations, mostly taken ,from the Bible, 
had the general appellation of ‘‘ Ludi spirituales,” also Mysteries, 
which name appears already in the thirteenth century. They were 
extremely popular, and divided into different classes. Mysteries 
were those which represented dogmatic subjects; Figure, those 
whose subject was taken from the Old Testament; Vangeli, those 
from the New Testament: Examples, those representing wonders 
done by the saints; and Legends, all the more general narrations 
and representations of Christian events. In addition to these, 
another kind of representation became a great favorite in the 
fifteenth century, called Fausti, and which treated of moral subjects 
suited to the times. But to whatever class they belonged, the tastes 
of the times and people generally gave character to them, and of 
course often in a very indecent manner; so that the clergy tried 
to abolish them, but without success. They then thought of im- 
proving them; and for that purpose took the composition of them 
out of the hands of enterprising individuals from among the great 
mass of the people, and wrote them themselves, with a view to the 
improvement of the popular taste. This was certainly a great 
step forwards, and among the men who made use of the popular 
predilections thus to procure more forcible impressions for the 
higher religious truths, as they conceived them, was Philip of Nery. 
He had several subjects of his own selection written out, for 
instance, ‘‘ Christ and the Samaritan woman,” “Tobias and the 
angel,” “‘ Repentance and faith ;” which were embellished at proper 
places with music. il 

The chief performer was always the narrator, who generally 
spoke, but sometimes also sung, asin recitative. And this narrator, 
who would at the present time be an extremely tedious character, 
was to the people so much the most important personage, that for 
a long time they would not dispense with him at all. Many attempts 
to improve the matter failed, merely because the favorite of the 
people, the narrator, had been left out. These favorite popular 
amusements could therefore improve but very slowly. Among the 
earliest pieces known with the name of the author and composer, 
was the “‘ Rappresentazione di anima e di corpo,” the poetry by 
A. Manni, the music by Emilio del Cavaliero ; which appeared in 
the middle of the sixteenth century. The piece was generally in 
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recitatives, with choruses interwoven. The world and human life 
appeared in it as personages, to whom a certain dress was prescribed, 
as on the stage; and, from the preface, it seems that the dance was 
not wanting either, which in fact was even at a later period thought 
a necessary part of a Mystery. In the seventeenth century, no 
great progress was yet made in the oldfashioned construction, 
however multiplied were the attempts to do it; and when Are. 
Spagna, 1656, in his ‘‘ Debora,” omitted the narrator, it was not 
yet to general satisfaction. ‘These plays (ludi) were still called 
‘*dramatic poems,” although the name of Oratorio was gaining 
ground, and at last became general by the end of this century. 
Zeno (Apostolo) and Metastasio did much for the improvement 
of the text. It was about their time too, that the music began to 
become more elevated; and thus, before the year 1700, we have 
not to look for any compositions of importance, in the Oratorio 
style ; for there is no work known in that style, of any of the great 
composers before that time, not even of that great and fertile 
genius, Palestrina. 

Instrumental music, however, was already very early used at the 
Oratorio ;,and the one above named, by Emilio Cavaliero, was ac- 
companied by the following mstruments: ‘‘ Lira doppia, Clavicem- 
balo, Chitarrone,” and “Il Tibia al antica,” [double harp, the 
harpsichord, the guitar (large), and the ancient flute.] But, though 
the instruments used very soon multiplied, instrumental music re- 
mained for a long time in its infancy. 

The greatest composer in this species of music was, and is to the 
present day, Handel, reaching high above comparison with any one 
before or after him. Instrumental music was, even at his time, not 
very brilliant; nor did he raise it much, particularly because his 
power and art of playing the organ created a sufficient substitute 
for it. His unapproached greatness lies in the wonderful power of 
his choruses; which are not only wrought with much art, but also 
highly characteristic: as are also some of his expressive solo 
pieces; though not always his airs, which every where bear the 
stamp of the transient taste of his times. 

At the present day, instrumental music, brought by the Germans 
to its greatest height, has reached a splendor which threatens to 
throw vocal music into the shade. Every excess is dangerous, and 
so is therefore excess of instrumentation ; and we must rather bid be- 
ware, than stimulate it. But, nevertheless, this high-raised power of 
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instrumentation is not absolutely to be considered as disadvan- 
tageous to the art of composition; for abuse, wherever it may ap- 
pear, never invalidates the right use of a thing: and where this 
brilliant instrumentation, in its independent movement, not only sup- 
ports the mass of singers, but also describes something that the 
voices alone cannot express, there this improyed art is in factean im- 
portant aid to the heightened power of musical expression. In 
Germany, in the compositions of its better masters, the orchestral 
accompaniment generally has a meaning to it, and is not so entirely 
reduced to senseless noise, as is at present generally the case with 
the Italians and French. Thus, Germany only gives us composers 
of good Oratorio music, who need not fear to enter the lists with its 
older’masters; yet, even there, it is said by a good many judges, and 
those not unskilled, that the right art, and intrinsic vigor, not only 
of church music in general, but also’ of this medium style of the 
Oratorio, has long since vanished. Whoever pretends this, how- 
ever, on account of the brilliancy of instrumentation, or whatever 
other cause, is, we think, too much biased, nay, in fact, uncharitable, 
fettering himself in one direction. There are masters still living, 
who know how to write sacred music in general, and Oratorios of 
the genuine kind. We will enumerate the most eminent Oratorio 
composers of all ages. They are: Steffani, Ales. Scarlatti, Gius. 
Amadori, Jomelli, Hasse, Handel, Teleman, Strungk, Thiele, Kay- 
ser, Mattheson, J. P. Kunzen, J. A. P. Schultz, C. F. Weinlich, 
Theod. Weinlich, C. Ph. E. Bach, Weigl, Max. Stadler, Rolle, 
Graun, Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, Neukomm, Classing, Fd. Ries, 
Fr. Schneider, Bd. Klein, and, at the present time, F. Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy, and C. Loewe. 

Contributions to the history of the Oratorio give, in Italy, “ Cres- 
cembini istoria della volg. Poesia,” vol. 1, p. 312, &c., 1731; in 
England, which has not produced any composér eminent in this 
kind of music, “ Dr. Brown’s Observations on Poetry and Music,” 
‘** Burney’s History of Music, 4th part” France has brought us 
nothing at all in this kind of music. Even in their “ concerts 
spirituels,”’ which are, however, not exactly sacred concerts, they 
have not performed any good composition by a countryman of 
theirs. 


[To be continued.] 





MARTIN LUTHER’S OPINIONS OF MUSIC. 


FROM HIS COLLOQUIA. 


Music is one of the best arts. ‘The tones give life to the text. 
She drives away the spirit of dejection; see king Saul, for instance. 
Some of the nobility and courtiers think they have saved for my 
royal master three. thousand florins per annum in music; while, in 
their stead, thirty thousand florins are spent without any use what- 
ever. Kings, princes; and noblemen, must support music ; for it is 
the duty of great potentates and regents to preserve the good fine 
arts: for although»single individuals may like them and practise 
them, yet they cannot uphold them. 

I have always held music dear. Whoever is master of this 
art, is of good quality, and fit for every thing. Music must neces- 
sarily be taught in schools. A schoolmaster must be able to sing, 
or Ido not think him worth any thing. Young men also ought 
not to be ordained as preachers of the gospel, unless they have well 
practised it in the schools. 


Music is a fine, excellent gift of God, and near in importance 
to Theology. I would not part with the little music I know, for a 
great deal. The youth,ought to be altogether instructed in this 
art; for it makes fine, able men. 


Nore. It is well known, what a great share Luther’s powerful, soul-stirring 
hymns and chorals had in the success of the Reformation ; so much so, that the 
famous Cardinal Cajetaf said: “By his songs he has conquered us.” The 
native city of the writer, Lubeck, furnishes a striking example of it. In the 
time of the struggle between Popery and Protestantism, mass had been held on 
a Sunday in St. Mary’s Cathedral, in that city, and the people were preparing 
to leave the church, when two boys began to sing one of Luther's chorals, 
which had then just become known all over the country :— 


“ Ach Gott vom Himmel, sieh darein ! ”” 
*O God of Heaven, look to it!’’ 4 ° 


And immediately the whole congregation joined in the singing, as though the 
choral had been regularly given out from the pulpit. The next day the Catholic 
clergy had to leave the city, and Lubeck stood redeemed to Protestantigm. 
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DIFFICULTY OF LEARNING TO PLAY THE PIANO 
FORTE. 


Ir is often thought very easy to learn to play the piano forte, 
since every tone appears already given by the keys. But, on seeing 
how generally the instrument is played, and how few accomplished 
players there are, we shall soon be convinced to the contrary, and 
find that it requires more than ordinary talents and serious study 
to acquire any great proficiency. 

We observe also, that, of a number of persons who successively 
touch the same instrument, every one will produce a different tone ; 
and we find the cause of it to be, that some play with their whole 
arm, or with stiff, outspread fingers, others with the fingers slack 
or too much bent. Some play too hard, others too feebly: we find 
therefore the whole difficulty of produeing a more or less agreeable 
tone to lie in the touch. 

To acquire a good touch must therefore be the chief object of the 
student of this instrument : the means are, the right position of the 
body, and the right motion of the hands and fingers. 

This might be taught in instruction-books, and very good rules 
upon it are found in many of them; and it might be thought super- 
fluous, therefore, to take lessons from a good teacher on the instru- 
ment: but this is a very wrong idea in parents, if they do not wish 
their children to waste a vast deal of time in playing the instrument, 
without ever arriving at any material improvement on it. 

The chief use of a teacher is, to watch that the scholar does 
not acquire bad habits; which, especially in the young pupil, will 
be generally the case, if not prevented by continual attention, or 
supervision of his practising. And bad habits, once acquired, will 
not only retard the progress, but will make proficiency possible 
only to a certain extent, beyond which the pupil will not go, let him 
practise even six hours a day, unless hé has from the beginning ac- 
quired the right touch. 

The most eminent teachers on the piano forte, therefore, for 
instance J. N. Hummel, if his great Instruction Book, recommend 
that im‘the beginning the pupil should have as many lessons as 
possible ; so many, that the teacher should in fact superintend all 
his practising: which method will in the end save years of lessons 
and toilsome practising, and will make an accomplished player in 
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half the time, and with half the expense of the common method ; 
provided the pupil is not void of all talent, and the teacher knows 
and does his duty. 

There is another difficulty. As there is nowhere talent that can 
be cultivated without assiduous and devoted labor; so, in this art 
also, talent alone will not suffice; but it must be brought out and 
perfected by study and practice. The young pupil, however, if left 
to himself, will very seldom like to practise, but will play only that 
which is agreeable to him: and thus the time allowed for practice 
will be not only not used to benefit the playing, but in such manner 
as to counteract the effect of the lessons, and to spoil the taste. 

We would therefore advise every parent, who resolves to let his 
child learn the piano forte,—if he does not want to throw away a 
great deal of his money and of the child’s time,—if he does not want 
to cause this art to be a constant source of vexation to the child, by 
its finding almost every piece too difficult,—if he does not want to 
spoil the child’s taste and feelings,—to observe the following points : 

1. To be very careful in the selection of a teacher. It is not so 
very necessary that the teacher should be himself an eminent per- 
former on the instrument, though it is desirable also, that he should 
be able to play to the pupil the piece which he is to learn, so 
as to show how it is to be played in order to give proper effect ; 
but it is absolutely necessary that the teacher should know how, and 
be able, to teach him the true principles of the art, and to get 
at the first causes of the faults in the pupil’s playing. 

2. To let the child, in the beginning, have as many lessons as 
possible. On the right principles being early instilled, depends the 
whole success. 

3. To communicate freely with the teacher, and to follow his 
suggestions in superintending the practising of the child; for there 
must be unity in the precepts given. 

4. To be regularly present at the practising, and to superintend 
it. The parent, especially the mother, can here do much good ; 
even though she herself should be no player at all. By observing 
the suggestions of the teacher, she will prevent the child’s falling 
into bad habits: by encouraging and approving what is well done, 
she will increase the child’s enjoyment, and lead it pleasantly over 
the otherwise dry, but necessary studies. 
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MEMOIRS OR ESSAYS ON MUSIC, BY GRETRY. 


[Grétry was born at Liege, in 1741, and died at Paris in 1813. His early 
education was conducted at his native city ; but at the age of eighteen he was 
sent to Rome, where he received a thorough education. In 1767, he left Rome 
and established himself in Paris, where he remained till his death. In 1769, he 
brought out his first regular opera at the theatre called the Italian Comedy ; and 
continued to compose operas and shorter pieces, with great success, till 1786, 
and perhaps later. He is regarded as the founder of a school ; and that which 
distinguished him from his predecessors and cotemporaries, is his superiority 
over them in the just declamation and expression of his subjects musically. The 
work whose title heads this article, is in three volumes, and in the French lan- 
guage. The first consists of memoirs of his life and musical history, written 
with genuine simplicity; the second is an analysis of the passions and of 
characters, showing how each should be understood by him who would paint 
them musically ; and the third is on political institutions, and abstract and 
metaphysical ideas, in their relation to the musical art, and on musical com- 
position. These volumes are full of the most valuable ideas; and we are 
thus particular in describing them, because it is our intention to lay translations 
from them occasionally before our readers. The following is part of an inter 
esting article, which we shall probably continue in a future number. Eps.] 


THE MARRIAGE OF ANTONIO, 


A COMEDY, IN ONE ACT, REPRESENTED AT THE ITALIAN OPERA, PARIS, 
sJuLy 29, 1786. 


I snaxt begin this article by transcribing the letter which I wrote 
to the editors of the Journal of Paris, on Saturday, July 29, 1786. 


* Gentlemen, 

‘To pretend to remain anonymous in giving a theatrical piece 
to the public, has always appeared to me an inconsistency, inasmuch 
as it is very certain the secret will not be kept. Perhaps even it 
would be difficult to prove that it is through true modesty, that one’ 
seeks in such case to be concealed. 

‘I have then the honor to inform you that the little piece in one 
aci, entitled the Marriage of Antonio, which is to he given to-night 
at the Italian Opera, was set to music by one of my daughters, aged 
thirteen years. But as I do not wish to harm the simplicity of her 
age, by exciting in her a false presumption, I ought to say, that, 
having herself composed all the songs with their base and a light 
accompaniment for the harp, I have written the score, which she 
was not in a state to do. , The uniting pieces have been corrected 
by me ; this composition requiring a knowledge of the theatre, which 
I should be very sorryshe should have acquired. 


’ 
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‘If her, songs are sometimes written with true declamation, this 
proceeds no doubt from the manner in which I have instructed her, 
and which it may, perhaps, be useful to make known. 

‘When she brings me a piece which I judge not to be expressed 
musically in the sense of the words, I do not say to her, Your song 
is bad; but I say to her, This is what you have expressed. 1 then 
sing her air in words which I think adapted to it, and give an ex- 
pression of truth to what was only vague or misconceived. 

‘This method of education has appeared to me the best ; for, why 
reject as bad what in certain cases would have been good? While 
perfecting herself in the art of modulations with an excellent master, 
Tapray ; while learning with me the art of writing counterpoint, I 
do not think it useless to accustom her to make use of just ex- 
pression. This habit should be acquired in good season ; for the 
musical Janguage, enigmatical to many persons, is in fact as true, 
and as varied, as declamation. I teach her truths of which I am 
persuaded. 

‘ The study of a composer is declamation, as design from nature 
is that of a painter. It is necessary to consult the age, the estate, 
the manners, and the situation, of a personage or character, for 
which one wishes to write songs. When one has grasped these re- 
lations and this whole, it is for nature to do the rest ; that is to say, 
it is for her to form an agreeable song, springing from declamation. 
If, on the contrary, you are but making a vague song, you have only 
to satisfy the ear ; if you merely declaim, you have only to satisfy 
good sense ; but to sing and declaim, are the secrets of genius and 
reason. 

‘I tell my daughter what I wish that she should do one day, and 
what I wish to do myself. 

‘It is by way of encouragement that I have allowed to her this 
attempt; but the public alone can permit her to continue. It is for 
them to encourage a sex, which, born to unravel perhaps better than 
we the shades of sentiment and the tricks of comedy, might find at 
once glory and honorable competence, the ways to which are every 
where closed to it. Painting boasts of the superior talents of 
Madame Lebrun and Madame Guiard ; why should not music have 
one day masters of the same sex, possessed of the skill to charm us 
by musical compositions ?’ 

[To be continued. ] 
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THE OPERA. 


TREMONT THEATRE. 


Rooxe’s Opera of “ Amilie, or the Love Test,” was performed 
at this theatre for the first time, about the first of November, by 
Miss Shirreff, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Seguin. The two formér were 
engaged at the bringing out of the Opera at Covent Garden, about 
the beginning of December, 1837; and we think the following 
notice of it in the ‘* Musical World,” a London periodical devoted 
to music, will not be unacceptable to our readers. The article can 
hardly be called a criticism, as it is evidently a hasty notice; and 
our readers will see that they must make considerable allowances 
for ‘‘ the general impression of a first hearing,” and for the writer’s 
“* gratified surprise.”’ After speaking in quite unfavorable terms of 
the bringing out of Balfe’s Opera of “Joan of Arc,” at Drury 
Lane, it proceeds :— 


“Tn a very different spirit has the rival establishment brought out Mr. 
Rooke’s Opera of ‘ Amilie, or the Love Test.’ So slight had been its 
‘note of preparation,’ that the writer in the Chronicle confessed to his 
proceeding to his critical task with listlessness, from a mere sense of duty 
to the public ; and the result was, that his surprise and gratification led 
to an article glowing with eulogy. The story of Mr. Rooke’s Opera is 
interesting and simple; not, however, so simply told as it might have 
been. Mr. J. T. Haines is the author. The words of his songs and 
concerted pieces are judiciously selected, and his thoughts frequently 
assume a poetical gracefulness. In short, they possess ‘reason,’ as well 
as ‘rhyme.’ The plot consists in a young girl remaining faithful to her 
lover through the persecutions and machinations of a rejected suitor; and 
in the sequél is she rewarded for her fidelity. This is, of course, the 
mere outline ; but it is sufficient for the purpose of conveying the tendency 
of the drama. 

“ The scene being laid in Switzerland, Mr. Rooke has properly infused a 
Tyrolean character into the larger portion of his music. All the melodies 
appropriated to the subordinate persons in the drama, (by which we mean 
those immediately second to the heroine, and her future father-in-law, 
Phillips,) have that local feature, without, however, being mere servile 
imitations. Speaking from the general impression of a first hearing, 
and making allowance for our gratified surprise, we should say, that, 
not only is every movement, throughout the Opera, instinct with a sweet 
melody, but the auther has also evinced that he possesses, in an eminent 

Oe: 
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degree, the dramatic faculty. One or two of his choruses, in the early 
part of the Opera, gave us the idea that he had Weber in his eye for 
a model, though we do not infer that he has copied that master of dramatic 
effect. The choruses are singularly free and spirited in their construction ; 
and on the first night the performance of them was very admirable indeed. 
The good work of drilling the singers is, we hear, to be attributed to 
Mr. Land. The Yagers’ chorus, ‘To the mountain,’ and that of the 
gypsies, ‘Tarry not, brother,’ will become stock pieces. The same good 
fortune, we believe, will attend Miss Horton’s pretty song, ‘Come to 
the vine feast;’ Mr. Phillips’s beautiful air, ‘My boyhood’s home ;’ the 
air and trio by Phillips, Wilson, and Stretton, ‘Dare the foe invade our 
land;’ Miss Shirreff’s two lovely songs, ‘Thou art gone,’ and ‘ When 
the morning first dawns ;’ and lastly, the spirited and original air by 
Manvers, ‘ Under the tree, ‘neath the merry green tree.’ To sum up 
what we feel to be an inadequate notice of Mr. Rooke’s Opera, we consider 
it, in a scientific and popular sense, one of the most successful works that 
have been produced since the young days of Mr. Bishop. 

“The composer was summoned before the curtain by the universal 
demand of the audience ; and the same compliment was afterwards paid 
to Miss Shirreff, Wilson, and Phillips. All the singers, indeed, including 
Manvers and Stretton, performed their tasks, (and their music is no John 
Trot work), with praiseworthy zeal and ability.” 


THE CONCERT SEASON. 


WE cannot pretend, in this our first number, to give any thing like a 
critical review of what has hitherto been offered to the public in the way 
of concerts; but must content ourselves with a summary notice of what 
is going on, reserving it for future numbers to enter into the details as to 
how it is done. 

Our Musical Societies have, since last winter, increased; and we have 
now, besides the old Handel and Haydn Society, and its younger sister, 
the Boston Academy of Music, a third, the Musical Institute, which has 
split off from the first, and set up in rivalship of it. We regret this sepa- 
ration. Music, to be effectively cultivated, requires a union of powers for 
the same purpose. The Handel and Haydn Society, and the Boston 
Academy of Music, may very well and usefully exist by the side of each 
other, for their object is very different: but the former and the Musical 
Institute aim at the same object ; and the art would gain, if they both laid 
their strength together. 

The Handel and Haydn Society opened the season with new energy and 
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activity. Mr. Zeuner has been made President, and the whole put under 
his direction: a strong and good orchestra has been engaged; and the 
Society has acquired a good solo-singer in Mrs. Franklin. Madam 
Caradori assisted in the performance of the Oratorio of the Creation. All 
these movements are good, and the public ought to acknowledge and en- 
courage them. But, we are sorry to say, the Concerts have been thinly 
attended, except when Madam Caradori sang. What is the reason? We 
apprehend that the building stands very much in the way of the success of 
their concerts; the Society ought by all means to have a better place of 
meeting. We are well aware, that it would not be within the means of 
the Society to accomplish this object; and this is an additional reason why 
we mention it. We think some enterprising capitalists or company might 
be found, to build a suitable music hall ; and this speculation would not 
only be a very deserving one, but we rather think, profitable also. Another 
obstacle is, that the want of rehearsals is very obvious in the Concerts. 
Public rehearsals have been tried; but they are in our opinion a failure, 
nay, ananomaly. If the Handel and Haydn Society would every year 
give us only one new and sterling Oratorio, thoroughly rehearsed, and re- 
peat that often enough to make the audience familiar with it, we think it 
would do much good to the cause of Music. It has the means to do it, so 
far as the Director, Choruses, and Orchestra are concerned ;,and with care- 
ful practice, the same would be true also of its solo singers ; for it has good 
tenor, bass and soprano voices atcommand. Such a position we should 
like to see this Society occupying. 

The Boston Academy of Music has commenced the season on a very 
different, and altogether a novel plan. The expensive Orchestra has been 
abandoned, and the choir reduced ; and instead of the greater compositions, 
such as Oratorios, Cantatas, &c., Glees, Songs, and lighter Choruses are 
given, interspersed with Instrumental Solo performances. This plan, we 
believe, will prove far more popular, and at the same time more beneficial 
to the cause of the art. The public ear wants to be cultivated to the art, 
and the Academy now offers the right means. The variety will be attract- 
ive; and while the public will go there with pleasure to listen to the 
Glees and Choruses, or to the very well performed vocal Quartettos and 
Solos, it will by and by learn to appreciate the instrumental music, which 
is presented in addition. That these instrumental performances should be 
regularly continued is very much to be desired; for instruments and in- 
strumental music are as yet very little understood, and consequently not 
properly appreciated, in this country. And the reason is very plain. 
First-rate performers can do much better by remaining in Europe ; and 
therefore, we rarely, if ever, see them here. Paganini, for example, 
charged two guineas a ticket, (about $10,00) at his Concerts in London; 
and yet the house was crowded : which would not, we think, be the case in 
Boston. Instrumental concerts, and instrumental performances at con- 
certs, are of comparatively rare occurrence. The public, consequently, 
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have not acquired a taste for them; this was sufficiently manifest at the 
first concert of the Academy, on the 2ist November. Some parts of the 
instrumental performances were of tod high a character, to awaken so 
little interest with the audience as they manifestly did. The solo on the 
violin, in particular, was a beautiful composition and well played; but we 
fear that the public generally have other associations too strongly con- 
nected with that instrument, to be aware that its appropriate character is 
to make them feel. Let these solo pieces then be repeated, until the pub- 
lic become familiar with them, and a taste for them will spring up. 

Of the Musical Institute we must confess we know as yet but little : 
but we have confidence in Messrs. Ostinelli and Comer’s abilities; and we 
are glad to observe from the papers, that they have frequent meetings for 
rehearsals, which are so important. We shall take occasion hereafter to 
speak of their performances. They have already produced the Oratorio, 
or rather serious Opera, of Joseph and his brethren, by Mehul; and lately 
the Oratorio of the Skeptic, under the composer’s own direction. 

The Tremont Theatre has brought out the Opera of Amilie, by Rooke, 
an English composition ; and the Sonnambula ; beth principally sustained 
by Miss Shirreff and Messrs. Wilson and Seguin. We wish we could 
oftener hear regular operas, performed in the true style ; that is, not only 
with one or twe@ solo singers, but by a full operatic corps; and there are 
operas, and good ones too, where but a smallcorps would be required. 

Concerts have been given by Madam Caradori; by Miss Shirreff and 
Messrs. Wilson and Seguin; by Signor de Begnis and Mr. Russell; and 
besides these, a few instrumental concerts, the most important of which 
was a flute concert by Messrs. Isenbeck, Pollock, and Lemaire. Madam 
Caradori carried off the palm. She was judicious enough to relieve her 
singing by a few instrumental solos, which we would generally recom- 
mend; and we are sure, in the end, the public would thank us for the 
suggestion. The instrumental concerts had of course not that share of 
patronage, that the vocal had ; and we must ¢onfess, we had wished to see 
in them some vocal music introduced. Such a relief is necessary, to pre- 
vent monotony ; and the flute concerts especially reqtired variety. 


MONUMENT TO MOZART. 


We learn from the ‘Gazette Musicale,’ (Paris), that a monument is 
about to be erected to Mozart, in his native city, Salzburg; and that mu- 
sical performances have been given in the principal cities of Europe, the 
proceeds of which were appropriated to this object. The Countess de 
Rossi, (late Mademoiselle Sontag), volunteered her aid, at a concert given 
at Frankfort for this purpose. 





